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[Page 279] 


1. Mithridates Eupator 


In 133 B.C. the king of Pergamum (1) willed his kingdom to the Roman people. Afterwards, a certain 
Aristonicus (2) seized that country. Kings of two neighboring countries, Mithridates Philometor Euergetes (169- 
121) (3) of Pontus, and Ariarathes Philopator (4) of Cappadocia, came to the aid of the Romans to fight against 
Aristonicus. During the course of the ensuing battle (which took place approximately in 130), the king of 
Cappadocia was slain. As a gift [from the Romans], the king of Pontus received Upper Phrygia, while the heirs 
of the slain Cappadocian king received Lycaonia and Cilicia. According to Appian (a1), shortly after these 
events, the king of Pontus invaded Cappadocia. Taking advantage of the confused situation, the slain king's 
widow killed all her sons with the exception of one, and then, after marrying her daughter, Laodice, to 
Ariarathes Epipanes (son of Ariarathes Philopator) (5), she withdrew. 


The king of Pontus, Mithridates Euergetes, also was slain and power passed to his widow and two sons, 
Mithridates Eupator (6) and Mithridates Chrestus. After a guardianship lasting seven years, the widowed queen 
also was slain. According to Valerius Maximus (a2), it was Mithridates Eupator who earlier had slain his father 
—and now he was free from his mother as well. Attributed to him also were the murders of his sister and her 
husband in Cappadocia (a3). 


[The historian] Justin insists (a4) that it was through the agency of Gordius (7) that his brother-in-law, Ariarathes 
Epiphanes, had been murdered ([numismatic evidence from] drachmas assign him a reign of 15 years). 
Mithridates Eupator had been allied with Nicomedes (8), king of Bithynia, for the invasion of Paphlagonia, 
whose territory they quickly divided between themselves. Mithridates invaded Sinope around the year 104. 
Rome demanded that those countries be returned to their former status. However, in 103, ambassadors sent to 
Rome by Mithridates Eupator succeeded in resolving the issue in favor of Pontus. 


At this point, Mithridates focused his attention on Cappadocia and wanted to kill the son of Ariarathes (whom he 
also had murdered) (9). Nicomedes, who earlier had been informed of this, suddenly invaded Cappadocia. The 
widowed queen (10) appealed to her brother, Mithridates, for aid. Mithridates then deposed the Bithynian ruler 
and seated on the throne Ariarathes Philometor, a member of his own clan, 


(al) Appian, Mithr., 10. 
(a2) Valeri Maximi. Factorum, 9, 11. 


(a3) In his message addressed to the army, Mithridates Eupator promised that he was invading Cappadocia, 
killing the king of that country (Justin, XXXVIII, 7). 


(a4) Justin, XXXVIII, 1. 


[280] despite the fact that the queen already had become reconciled with Nicomedes, and had even married him. 


Mithridates had forseen that Gordius would have to play an exceptional role at the court of Ariarathes, becoming 
its senior lord. Ariarathes, however, was troubled seeing how his father's killer had been ensconced at court. 
Mithridates decided to realize his plan by force of arms. Ariarathes resolved to respond to force with force, and 
thereby forced Mithridates to reject violence (al). 


Mithridates deceitfully set a trap for Ariarathes. He invited this cousin of his to an interview and treacherously 
stabbed the unfortunate monarch to death. Mithridates immediately designated his own eight-year-old son as 
king of Cappadocia. The latter received the name of Ariarathes Philopator (11) (in 100 B.C.). However, the 
Cappadocians revolted against Mithridates' rule (12) and declared as king the brother of their murdered king 
(13). Mithridates warred against him and expelled him from Cappadocia. Shortly after, he was murdered also. 
Nicomedes and his wife, Laodice, the former queen of Cappadocia, sought the Cappadocian throne for Laodice's 
presumed third son, whom she supposedly had born with Ariarathes (14). Mithridates, in turn, with Gordius' 
mediation—and without the slightest sense of its inappropriateness—tried to convince the Senate that the lad 
raised to the throne of Cappadocia was, in fact, the son of Ariarathes Philopator who had been slain in the war 
against Aristonicus (15). 


The Senate ordered that these two exceedingly ambitious kings should immediately vacate the territories they 
had conquered: Nicomedes must free Paphlagonia and Mithridates, Cappadocia. Both countries were declared 


independent states by Rome. The Cappadocians requested a king, and Rome designated as king Ariobarzanes 
(before 95 B.C.) (16). 


Adontz' Chronological Notes 


Ariobarzanes, 34 years to 62 B.C. Consequently, he ruled as king from 95 B.C. 


Mithridates Eupator's son according to [numismatic evidence from] drachmas, ruled for 5-6 years, that is, from 
101/100-95 B.C. (17). 


Thus, initially, Cappadocia was designated a republic in 96 B.C. 
Philometor (his cousin) according to drachmas ruled for 12 years, that is, from 114-102. 


Epiphanes (his son-in-law) reigned for 15 years, that is, from 129-114. 


(al) Justin, XXXVIII, 8. 


[281] 


Mithridates initiated negotiations with Tigranes, with the aim of warring against Ariobarzanes. This diplomatic 
mission was entrusted to Gordius. So that Tigranes would not suspect him of duplicity, Mithridates gave his 
daughter, Cleopatra, to him as a wife. Thereafter, Tigranes invaded Cappadocia. Ariobarzanes fled to Rome, 
taking the treasury with him. [The ancient historian] Pompeius Trogus thought that Mithridates, with Tigranes' 
assistance, once again ruled Cappadocia. Modern historians have mechanically repeated this point of view 
without trying to elucidate Tigranes' real motives. Ariarathes Philometor, i.e., Mithridates' cousin, with the aid of 
his neighbors, had pushed Mithridates back. One of those neighbors, without a doubt, was the king of Sophene 
(19) who, with 100 talents, was demanding the fortress of Phorinza (a3). Tigranes, who was planning to invade 
Sophene, would have benefitted from weakening its ally, Cappadocia. It is understandable that he would accept 
Gordius' proposal with pleasure. The Senate had resolved to defend Ariobarzanes and entrusted him to Cornelius 
Sulla who, at that time, had been designated praetor of Cilica, to accompany him back to his kingdom. Sulla's 
military force was not large, but he made use of services provided by the allies which helped him by their loyalty 
and zeal. These were mostly Cappadocians and others who came to his aid. The aim was to crush the 
Armenians, expel Gordius, and establish Ariobarzanes on the throne (a4). 


Sulla had become praetor in 661 of the Roman Era, that is, in 92 B.C. Probably Ariobarzanes' restoration to the 
throne can be placed in 91 B.C. (a5). 


It was from this period that the diplomatic relations between Rome and Parthia commenced. It is beyond doubt 
that it was Sulla himself who applied to the Parthians for assistance to guarantee his success in the struggle 
against Tigranes in Cappadocia. In vain did Sulla try to demonstrate that the plan for this had originated with the 
Parthians. 


When Sulla was by the banks of the Euphrates River, Orobazus, an emissary of the Parthian king approached 
him to pursue establishing friendship with Rome. The emissary requested an interview in order to conduct 
negotiations about establishing an alliance and cooperation. In describing this, Sulla has provided us with the 
following farcical historical vignette. 


(al) Appian, Mithr., 13. Nicomedes' emissaries, during the course of their meeting with Mithridates' generals, 
alluded to the fact that he even had established marriage ties with the Armenian. 


(a2) Justin, XXXVIII, 3. This historian in narrating Mithridates' speech, has him complain that the Romans 
blamed him for deeds committed by Gordius and Tigranes ("Imputari sibi, si qua Gordius aut Tigranes faciat"). 


(a3) Strabo, XII, 2, 1. 
(a4) Plurarchi vitae. Sulla, 5. 


(a5) Appian. Mith., 57. Sulla, during the time of negotiations with Mithridates, reminded him that he had 
reestablished Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia. 


[282] At the time of the meeting, the Roman general had prepared three seats/couches, [two of them] for 
Ariobarzanes and the Parthian envoy. During the reception, the general reclined on the center couch and on 
either side were the envoy and the king of Cappadocia. [Subsequently], the Parthian king, dissatisfied by the fact 
that his envoy had ceded the most honorable seat to a Roman, had Orobazus killed (a1). 


What is important here is that the political closeness between Mithridates and Tigranes served as a motive for 
two of the most powerful realms, Rome and Parthia, to deem it necessary to agree to halt the future territorial 
expansion of Armenia and Pontus. Thus this laid the foundation for a policy [of containment] which stretched 
from antiquity to our own day, becoming the obligatory prescription for all strategists for all periods. 


The serious negative consequences of this act obliged Tigranes and Mithridates to deepen their relations and to 
conclude a political treaty (19). 


By mutual agreement, there passed to Mithridates "the conquered cities, while all slaves and booty went to 
Tigranes" (a2). 


As a result of the treaty that was concluded, Mithridates expelled Nicomedes, the king of Bithynia, in whose 
place he established his own favorite, one Chrestus-Socrates (20), thereby hoping that he would subject Bithynia 
to himself. Such was Mithridates' constant policy—to remove from the fire [and acquire] other people's 
chestnuts. The deposed monarch took refuge in Rome. Precisely at that time two generals, Mithras and Bagoas 
(perhaps at Tigranes' order) captured Cappadocia and, for the second time, expelled Ariobarzanes, and once 
more placed Ariarathes on the throne (a3). 


Rome took the side of the expelled monarchs and demanded their restoration. The implementation of this order 
was assigned to Manius Aquillius and Manlius Maltinus (a4). The latter successfully accomplished their 
mission. Mithridates submitted to the Romans' demand: "he recalled his son from Cappadocia." 


(al) Plutarch. Sulla, 5. 


(a2) There are some reasons to doubt this provision. Subsequently, Tigranes raided Cappadocia and Cilicia and 
resettled the deported inhabitants of 12 cities in his new capital. It seems to me that the so-called provisions of 
the pact of 92 B.C. are hypothetical, and are based on Tigranes' later actions. 


(a3) Th. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator roi de Pont, p.115, believes that these generals were Armenians. Appian 
says nothing about this and we do not even know for certain which campaign the historian has in mind. Could 
the information be about the second campaign in Cappadocia which occurred in 90 B.C. as the historian 
supposes, or the first campaign in 95 B.C.? 


(a4) Justin, XX XVIII, 3. Pompeius Trogus provides only the name of Manius Aquillius. 


[283] To free up a place for Ariobarzanes and "to satisfy the Romans, he murdered Chrestus, king of Bithynia" 
(a3). 


Rome demanded of the restored monarchs that they start a war. With the aim of providing a pretext for battle, 
Nicomedes, at the prompting of Roman generals, invaded Pontus. Mithridates sent Pelopidas to the Roman 
generals and protested Nicomedes' action. The Romans' response was exceedingly ambiguous. The offended 
Mithridates invaded Cappadocia, expelled Ariobarzanes, and established his own son, Ariarathes, there (a2). 


Rome could not tolerate this act and immediately started a war. The Roman army had about 150,000 soldiers. 
Nicomedes, ally and friend of the Roman people, assembled 50,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry. Mithridates' 
army consisted of 250,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry. Lesser Armenia [P'okr Hayk', Armenia Minor] placed 
10,000 infantry troops at the disposition of Mithridates' [other] son, Arcathius (I do not think that this individual 
can be equated with Ariarathes). From the fact that Lesser Armenia's army was not counted among the general 
army, we may conclude that at the time this country was attached to Cappadocia (a3). However, where is the 
tally for Cappadocia? We still must clarify at what date Lesser Armenia fell under the rule of Mithridates (21). 


Mentioned among Mithridates' generals is an Armenian named Nemanes, who participated in the war and is 
equated with the emissary which Mithridates sent to the Romans (a4). 


The war ended in 84 B.C., only to resume in 73 B.C. 


While Mithridates was still battling against Rome, Tigranes had much to do on the eastern front against the 
Parthians, who were Rome's allies. Contrary to the assertions of some, the Parthians in that period were not 
weak. The Parthian king who was Tigranes' contemporary was Mithridates (123-86) who received the epithet 


"the Great" (22). The political activities of the Parthian dynastry had begun in the mid-third century B.C., 
however, the era of their real might coincides with the beginning of the Artaxiad (Artashean) dynasty in 
Armenia. Consequently, Parthians and Armenians came onto the stage practically at the same time. Between 
them existed a deep enmity for the Seleucid legacy. During the reign of [Parthian king] Mithridates the Great, 
the scales tilted toward the Parthian side. This victorious king, who then was at the peak of his glory, was the 
first to expropriate the Achaemenid 


(al) Justin XXXVIII, 5. Also Appian. Mithr., IT. 
(a2) Appian. Mith., 15. 
(a3) Th. Reinach, p. 122. 


(a4) Gaffi. Bullettino della commissione archeologica commande diRoma, 1886. N403 (taken from Reinach, p. 
456). 


[284] title "king of kings" (23). Armenia's king Tigranes disputed that title and expropriated it from Mithridates' 
successors. The battle Tigranes waged for supremacy and his ultimate triumph form one of the most remarkable 
pages in the history of the East. Modern historians err in not accepting his greatness (incidentally, in this matter 
they follow the ancient historians without bothering about showing a critical approach toward what they are 
investigating. It is completely true that "of all errors, the worst error is the one taken from someone else." The 
ancient authors adopted a limited outlook and simultaneously one which was seeped in national partisanship). 
Tigranes did not enjoy the goodwill of historians, nor did his ally, Mithridates. Mithridates Eupator was Rome's 
adversary and that was sufficient for historians to turn him into the central actor, something like the sun, around 
whom all other active figures revolved like ordinary planets. 


Tigranes, who ascended the throne later than Mithridates, revealed himself to be a major ruler and, in a short 
space of time, created an empire at least ten times larger than Mithridates' which stretched from the Caucasus to 
Palestine and from Cappadocia to Greater Media. Ancient historians, who loved their Plato more than the truth, 
displayed an astonishing ingenuity in corrupting historical reality and in distorting Tigranes' remarkable figure. 
Modern historians have uncritically followed the ancient historians. Those occupied with the study of 
Mithridates' deeds strive to represent the Armenian king as a simple tool in Mithridates' hands. The king of 
Pontus sought to "use Tigranes to further his own interests" (al) or Tigranes "was victorious due to Mithridates" 
(a2). So much do historians want to stress Tigranes' role as a stooge of Mithridates, that they are prepared to 
condemn him for going on his own path. Thus, after Tigranes and Mithridates had become each other's allies 
through a treaty "of mutual defense and offense," these historians are troubled that in the course of the war 
which Mithridates waged against Rome, Tigranes, instead of pursuing his obligations, "thought solely about 
avenging himself on the Parthians for his former humiliation" (24). 


Actually, in their opinions, the Armenian king should have left his country in the clutches of the Parthians and 
should have rushed to Mithridates' aid. Yet in that case, why do they not condemn Mithridates for ignoring his 
own obligations and not aiding 

(al) For this and the next three citations, the references are lacking in the manuscript. 

(a2) Ibid. 

(a3) Ibid. 


[285] Tigranes who fought alone with the Parthians? Was this not the sense of the alliance? 


We do not know the details of the compact agreed to by Tigranes and Mithridates. Nonetheless, doubtlessly, that 
document resulted from the general interests of the two sides. Whenever Mithridates was unsuccessful, he hoped 
that—in accordance with the agreement—he would receive assistance from Tigranes; while the Parthians, being 
defeated by Tigranes, in their turn, placed hopes on the Romans to halt the advance of the Armenian king. The 
treaty between Tigranes and Mithridates had a direct connection to the rapproachment between Rome and 
Parthia. The two monarchs had to operate one against Rome and the other against the Parthians. Hence their 
agreement and also their adversaries' treaty to counter them. Mithridates had an absolute need to secure his 
eastern flank in order to fight against Rome. Tigranes, in his turn, after concluding the agreement with the king 
of Pontus, was freely able to match his forces with the Parthians. Of course, one of the first and immediate 
consequences of this treaty was the invasion of Cappadocia by Tigranes' forces to establish Gordius there 
(Gordius was the individual who had negotiated the agreement between Tigranes and Mithridates). Without a 
doubt, this favored the step undertaken in Mithridates' interests. However, it is equally true that the military-style 
resolution to the Cappadocian issue also arose from Tigranes' own political interests. The Armenian king had 
recently forced Sophene into his kingdom, Sophene which had traditional and kinship ties with Cappadocia. At 
one time Cappadocia, opposing the conquering plan of King Artashes, had saved Sophene. At a later time 
Sophene, in its turn, had supported Ariarathes in fighting against Mithridates. Thus it is understandable that to 
defend Sophene against a possible Cappadocian threat, Tigranes would have needed in Cappadocia an ally who 
inspired his confidence. Gordius was one such figure, and Tigranes reestablished him on the Cappadocian 
throne. For the same reason, he might have other subsequent occasions to interfere in the Cappadocian question. 


Mithridates, after signing the treaty with Tigranes, ignited a war against Rome through the provocative activities 
of his army. The issues of Cappadocia and Bithynia served as pretext for this. In the course of a few months, the 
ambitious monarch subjected to himself the greater part of Asia Minor, the Aegean islands, and Greece. He was 
celebrating major triumphs when the Roman legions with Sulla at their head, landed on the shores of Asia. 
Mithridates suffered defeats in 86 B.C. in two battle: in Boeotia, and in Orchomenus, and was forced (in 85 
B.C.) to sign the provisions of the Dardanus agreement, by which he renounced all his conquests. Peace lasted 
for twelve years. During this period, Mithridates did not disturb the peace. However, Rome also had its 
considerations, and the provisions of the Dardanus treaty [286] were not ratified by them. 


2. Tigranes the Great 


Tigranes the Great must occupy his deserved place among the ranks of important rulers of the East. He earned 
the distinctive epithet "Great," which History rarely assigns to its players. 


In a relatively short period of time, he succeeded in creating an extensive realm which extended from the chain 
of the Caucasus Mountains to Palestine and from Cappadocia to Greater Media. This was the first time that 
Armenia successfully ascended into the first tier of the shapers of world history and subjected to its will many 
countries of the East. 


Tigranes revealed himself to be a world conqueror and also an illuminator. His accomplishments need to be 
studied and presented more dispassionately and sympathetically than has been done by ancient and modern 
historians, who have been motivated more by their patriotic love for Rome than by love for historical truth. 
Historical reality has been falsified here to favor Rome's glory, and the impressive figure of Tigranes has been 
tarnished to enhance the prestige of his military adversaries. The histories which were written at Tigranes' order 
have not survived. Everything the ancient historians relate about him has been furnished from the accounts of 
generals who led the military campaigns in the province of Asia. Communications from generals who had been 
sent to the East by the Roman Senate are not so reliable nor are the compositions of authors who accompanied 
them, since they are extremely partisan. 


Modern historians have followed those generals' accounts and the compositions of ancient historians without 
displaying any critical approach, and they repeat all the absurdities conveyed in them about Tigranes and events 
in the East. If we listen to these historians then Tigranes, that mighty ruler of the East, was a complete zero, 
devoid of any worth or merit. To the extent that they exaggerate the merits of the Roman victors, they understate 
and debase the royal and human merits of the Armenian monarch. Certain facts in the histories written about 
Tigranes by the Romans are dubious or, at the very least, appear to be evidently exaggerated. 


Imaginary details, and somewhat laughable scenarios full of description written by servile authors, are 
summoned to demonstrate the wisdom and adroitness of the conquering Romans and the worthlessness of 
Rome's defeated adversaries. [287] However, the reality of the matter has no connection with such fiction. In 
every case where the ingenuity of the Romans is contrasted with the stupidity of their adversaries, we can be 
sure that we are dealing with tendentious falsehoods which have no historical value. 


We can only present a critical approach to the information reported in ancient historians about Armenian-Roman 
relations by using some cautionary logic. Otherwise, we become an unwilling victim of intentional falsehoods. 
And that is no less dangerous than the falsehood itself. 


After finishing the conquest of Italy, Rome set out on the work of expanding its supremacy over other parts of 
the Mediterranean basin—Carthage, Spain, Gaul, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 


Rome practised a "divide and rule" policy to subject to itself the kingdoms of Asia Minor. Preserving and 
encouraging conflicts among the local dynasts, it aimed to block the creation of any powerful state in the region. 
Rome encountered no serious obstacles in pitting the local dynasts against each other, and then swallowing them 
up. In 146 B.C., Macedonia and Greece were added to the number of Roman provinces (25). Soon after, in 133, 
the kingdom of Pergamun also was seized by Rome. Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, one after the other, 
collapsed. Cilicia and Syria were transformed into Roman provinces (26). The entire Mediterranean basin 
belonged to Rome. The final century of the Roman Republic's existence was characterized by wars to conquer 
Asia Minor and Syria. This destructive warfare had serious consequences both for Rome and for the East. The 
collapse of Rome's Republican form of government and the triumph there of monarchy, must be viewed as a 
result of its contact with the Eastern world. 


Historians often have idealized the Asiatic wars, ascribing enlightened aims to them. The generals who waged 
these wars are glorified as though they were legendary heroes. However, in actual fact, and despite the Roman 
nationalism, they were not so enlightened. 


The Republic was living through its final days. The conquests brought with them changes in morality and struck 
blows against individual and societal ethics. The old virtues retreated before material prosperity, which turned 
into a necessary factor for anyone aspiring to play a leading role in public life. The new habits only worsened the 
social relationships. They worsened [288] the class struggle between plebs and the oligarchy of nobles. 


The military reform to make the army accessible to all citizens—rather than serving the interests of the have- 
nots—became a destructive tool in the hands of ambitious men. Because of poverty, the lower class entered the 
army en masse. Thereafer, military service became a profession. Anyone could form an army of mercenaries if 
he had the means. First and foremost for hiring an army and filling it with sympathizers was the necessity of 
accumulating the financial means for it. Such an army would be dedicated to advancing the social ambitions of 
its paymaster and would elevate him into the first ranks of civil life. 


In acquiring the financial means for this, nothing was excluded. As the historian put it, "They are prepared to 
trample upon honor, propriety, the laws of God and man, and to operate without respect or shame" (a1). The 
office of governor of a district was most desirable for such individuals to accumulate material and other means. 
Very frequently this could be achieved by going to the East. They went to the East also to acquire military 
renown, be that real or imaginary glory, because such was a necessary precondition for coming to power in 
Rome. 


The Asiatic wars had more in common with adventurism than with measured military operations, and were 
undertaken by men who were guided by their personal interests. Such men thought more about gaining transitory 
personal glory than about the interests of society and the state. The existence of the national kingdoms of Asia in 
no way threatened Rome's greatness. Their destruction, similarly, did not increase its glory. Despite this, these 
small centers of national independence were destroyed by Rome. In the future, as it happened, through the 
vagaries of fate, the very generals who were craving easy victories and who sharpened their swords in the East 
would stab those swords into the heart of the Republican order. 


Such individuals who were glorified and praised to such an extraordinary extent, played an extremely negative 
role in the drama of the dying Republic. 


(al) The example of [the historian] Gaius Sallustius Crispus [known as Sallust] is particularly characteristic. He 
was born in 87 B.C. (or in 657 of the Roman Era). In 59 B.C. he became quaestor, in 52, tribune, and left the 
Senate. In 47 he became praetor, while in 46 he was designated proconsul of Africa Nova. Almost bankrupt 
when leaving Rome, he returned with means acquired by robbing his subjects. Accused of bribery, he was 
vindicated through the efforts of his permanent patron, Julius Caesar. He built a sumptuous palace on the 
Palatine surrounded by beautiful orchards, where he dwelled in luxury, dying there at the age of 51, in 36 B.C. 


[289]. Beginning with Marius (27), each of the series of successive dictators in turn furthered the collapse of the 
age-old Republican regime. If the plebeian Marius and the patrician Sulla held the distinction of being leaders of 
parties dedicated to the interests of their classes, their successors—Pompey, Crassus, Caesar, Mark Antony, and 
Octavian—ignored the desired interests of the state as well as of the parties. The sole passion motivating them 
was a lust for power. What they lacked as individuals was not the desire to usurp supreme authority, but the 
boldness and steadfastness to perform decisive actions by themselves. 


Thus, they came to an agreement and united their forces, creating something like an alliance which was known 
under the name of triumvirate. The First Triumvirate formed by the three luminaries—Pompey, Caesar, and 
Crassus—fell apart soon after its creation, as a result of the killing of Crassus during the adventuristic military 
campaign undertaken against the Parthians. Pompey ended up sacrificing his life due to his unsuccessful 
competition with Caesar; while the latter was also killed by Cassius (28), one of the last noble personalities of 
the moribund old regime. 


Octavian and Mark Antony—the first one being Caesar's relative; the other, one of his generals—created the 
Second Triumvirate with a third individual, Lepidus, in 43 B.C. Civil warfare quickly developed among these 
three adversaries. This ended in 31 B.C. with the Battle of Actium, and led to the establishment of a monarchy in 
Rome. The age-old regime collapsed, and Octavian established a new imperial state, in imitation of the great 
empires of the East. It was precisely this which was the immediate result of Rome's contacts with the East during 
the course of the Asiatic wars. It was in opposition to Rome's Eastern policy that Tigranes the Great—one of the 
great figures of the East at the time, who had been deceived by his supposed ally, Mithridates—resolutely 
struggled. 


Notes by Petros Hovhannisyan 


Links are to Wikipedia entries 

[289] 

1. Attalus III (139-133 B.C.). 

2. Aristonicus (Eumenes III, 133-129). In fact, he was the illegitimate son of Eumenes II (197-160). 
3. Mithridates V Euergetes (150-121). 

4. Ariarathes V Eusebes Philopator (163-130). 

5. Ariarathes VI Epiphanes Philopator (120-111). 

6. Mithridates VI Eupator (121-63), actually from 111 B.C. 


7. Gordias/Gordius, from the royal family of Bryges, was an advisor to Mithridates VI, and ruled as king of 
Cappadocia with interruptions. 


8. Nicomedes III Euergetes (127-94). 
9. Ariarathes VII Philometor (111-100). 


10. That is, Laodice, Mithridates' sister. 


11. Ariarathes IX Eusebes Philopator (100-88). It is interesting that the son of Mithridates Eupator was 
represented to be an offshoot of the local dynasty. 


12. The rebellion occurred in 96-95. 

13. Ariarathes VII (96), the younger son of Ariarathes VI Epiphanes, and brother of Ariarathes VII Philometor. 
14. Adontz is referring to Ariarathes VI Epiphanes. 

15. Ariarathes V Philopator died in 130 B.C. Consequently, in 100 B.C., his son would have been not less that 
thirty years of age, while Ariarathes IX Eusebes Philopator, as is known, was at most eight years old. How 
Gordius tried to resolve this discrepancy is unknown, but the deception was so obvious that the Senate rejected it 
immediately. 

16. Ariobarzanes I Philoromaios. 

17. N. Adontz ignores the detail that although Ariobarzanes I was declared king of Cappadocia, a part of the 
territory continued to be under the rule of Pontus, where Mithridates Eupator's young son may have reigned 
(until 88 B.C.). 

18. At the time, the king of Sophene was Artanes the Zariadrid. 


19. In a footnote under the line (see p. 282) N. Adontz placed the signing of the treaty in 92 B.C. In the latest 
scholarly literature, it is placed in 94 B.C. 


20. The younger brother and adversary of Chrestus-Socrates-Nicomedes IV, king of Bithynia (94-91 B.C.). 


21. According to the latest studies, from 112 B.C. onward, Lesser Armenia was subject to the rule of Pontus. 


22. Actually, he reigned until 87 B.C. 

23. Mithridates II the Great began to be styled "king of kings" from 110 B.C. 
24. He means in the First Mithridatic War (89-84 B.C.). 

25. Actually, that occurred in 148 B.C. 


26. Pergamum was turned into a province in 129 B.C., Cilicia in 92 B.C., Pontus and Bithynia in 74-64 B.C., 
Syria in 63 B.C., and Cappadocia in 17 A.D. 


27. Gaius Marius (157-86 B.C.), a figure in Roman government and politics, was Sulla's political opponent. 
28. Gaius Cassius Longinus (? - 42 B.C), was a Roman military and political figure who participated in Crassus' 
Parthian campaign, and was a supporter of Pompey. 
Additional: 
Mithridatic Wars 
First Mithridatic War (89-85 B.C.) 
Second Mithridatic War (83-81 B.C.) 


Third Mithridatic War (73-63 B.C.) 


